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however lavish might be the sweep of lawn and park-
land, the ever undiscoverable beauty was to be sought
in human reticence, unsatisfied and unallayed.

In after years I came to suspect that Miss Linley
concealed behind those poignant eyebrows a rather
empty brain. The plaintive lift of her thin brows (as
if asking for protection, as if demanding some answer
to an unanswerable enigma) has since seemed to me
a disguise behind which she concealed the poverty of
her own temperament. I am prepared to admit that
she was an amiable woman and that at Bath and
Oxford she would sing with the greatest force. Yet
I suspect that Sheridan, Gainsborough and Reynolds
knew in their inner minds that the divine Eliza was
(in spite of her music and her verses) a person of but
little depth.

These disillusions came to me in gradual stages
It was not, for instance, for many years that I grasped
the fact that all these shining portraits of her were but
reproductions of the original paintings which in their
turn were housed at Dulwich or New York. Nor did
I at first connect the library portrait with the dining-
room portraits or understand that this lovely and
pathetic woman bore a close relation to the man over
the fireplace or that they illustrated those strange
stories which my uncle would occasionally recount.

There was, for instance, the story of the elopement.
A sedan chair and a curricle outside that house in the
Crescent at Bath, the fantastic journey to Dunkirk,
that parish priest in the village outside Calais, and the
arrival of a furious Mr. Linley rescuing his daughter
from a convent at Lille. There was the story also of
Sheridan's two duels with Captain Matthews. The